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A. 

Acts  xiv.  16,  17  and  xvii.  30,  article 
on,  61. 

Aiken,  Prof.  C.  F.,  article  by,  157. 

American  Pre-Revolutionary  Bibli¬ 
ography,  article  on,  by  James 
David  Butler,  LL.D.,  72;  origin 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  72;  Isaiah  Thomas’s  History 
of  Printing,  72;  catalogue  of 
American  books  before  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  72 ;  value  of 
statistics,  73  ;  need  of  a  catalogue 
of  American  books  reprinted 
abroad,  74 ;  afterwards  reprinted 
here,  75;  much  still  to  be  found 
out  in  regard  to  American  books, 
7  7  ;  the  first  printing  press  in  the 
United  States,  77 ;  the  books 
first  published,  78;  second  print¬ 
ing  press,  79 ;  date  of  the  earliest 
book  printed  in  Boston,  80 ;  growth 
of  newspapers  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  81;  alphabetic  arrangement 
of  the  catalogue,  82;  religious 
character  of  the  early  American 
books,  83 ;  magnitude  and  erudi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these,  85  ;  printing 
of  Bibles  in  America,  85 ;  practi¬ 
cal  religion,  a  theme  of  many 
American  works,  87;  works  in 
regard  to  slavery,  88 ;  Algerine 
and  Indian  captives,  88 ;  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  90 ; 
historical  and  bif^raphical  works, 
90 ;  political  works  and  works  on 
masonry,  91 ;  educational  works, 
92 ;  musical  works,  94 ;  poetical 
works,  95;  paucity  of  early  re- 
prinis,  97 ;  books  in  foreign 
tongues,  98  ;  early  works  on 
science,  100 ;  miscellaneous  curi¬ 
osities,  100 ;  the  great  literary 
productiveness  of  America,  102; 
books  printed  by  subscription,  102. 

Angel  of  Jehovah,  The,  article  on, 
bv  Prof.  C.  Goodspeed,  593 ;  visi¬ 
ble  presence  of  God  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  693 ;  God  manifested 
himself  afterwards  as  the  angel  of 


Jehovah,  595 ;  the  words  “  angel 
of  Jehovah”  designate  a  divine 
person,  600 ;  the  character  ascribed 
to  the  angel  such  as  cannot  be¬ 
long  to  a  created  being,  601 ;  if 
he  were  divine  would  he  not  be 
^oken  of  as  the  messenger  of 
Jehovah  ?  603 ;  the  angel  speaks 
of  Jehovah  in  the  third  person, 
604 ;  prophets  sometimes  utter  the 
divine  decrees  in  the  first  person, 
605 ;  the  Israelites  never  could 
have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
Moses  was  a  divine  person,  605 ; 
Scripture  writers  call  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  606  ;  the 
idea  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
was  a  created  angel,  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  character  of  God, 
607 ;  the  New  Testament  said  to 
teach  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
was  a  created  angel,  608 ;  the 
phrase,  angel  of  the  Lord,  said  to 
be  the  same  as  angel  of  Jehovah, 
608 ;  the  law  said  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  to  have  been  given  by  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  but  in  the  New 
by  the  disposition  of  angels,  609 ; 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  not  identical 
with  Jehovah  in  personality,  610 ; 
the  title,  angel  of  Jehovah,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  supposition,  610; 
direct  evidence  that  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  was  the  Son,  for  the  Son 
istherevealer,  612;  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers  identify  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  and  our  Lord,  613.  • 

Aiyan  and  Semitic  Languages,  their 
Mutual  Relations,  article  on,  674. 
B. 

Bacher’s  Agada,  noticed,  771. 

Bacon’s,  L.  W.,  Memorials  of  Emily 
Bliss  Gould,  noticed,  780. 

Bartlett’s,  Pres.  S.  C.,  From  Egypt 
to  Palestine,  noticed,  588. 

Beet’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  noticed,  771. 

Bible  Illustrations  from  Bible  Lands, 
article  on,  by  Thomas  Laurie,D.D.y 
534,  647. 


Bissell,  Dr.  E.  C.,  article  by,  320. 

Bourne’s,  Prof.,  Studies  in  Theism, 
noticed,  785. 

Bowman’s,  Rev.  T.,  Complete  He¬ 
brew  Course,  noticed,  774. 

Brooks’s,  Rev.  Phillips,  Lectures  on 
Prt^achinj;,  noticed,  389  ;  Sermons, 
noticed,  390. 

Butler,  Dr.  J.  D.,  article  bv,  72. 

C. 

Cary’s  Introduction  to  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  noticed,  392. 

Cherubim,  The,  article  on,  by  John 
Crawford,  D.D.,  225 ;  views  of 
different  writers  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  these  symbolical  fig¬ 
ures,  225 ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  nature  we  must  have  recourse 
to  Scripture,  227  ;  Rev,  v.  8-10 
gives  the  key  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cherubim,  227 ; 
the  cherubim  are  the  ideal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  redeemed  church 
of  Christ,  228 ;  difficulty  raised  by 
a  different  reading  of  the  text, 
229 ;  if  the  cherubim  be  not  the 
redeemed  of  mankind,  who  are 
they?  231;  the  position  which 
they  occupy  proves  that  they  are 
the  redeemed  of  mankind,  232 ; 
this  view  confirmed  by  reference 
to  Rev.  xiv.  1-3;  do  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  represent  the  re¬ 
deemed  of  mankind  ?  233  ;  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  Ezekiel  the  cher¬ 
ubim  are  called  living  creatures, 
234 ;  the  derivation  of  the  word 
cherubim,  235;  of  seraphim,  235; 
view  of  Elliot,  236  ;  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  harmony  with  the  New 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  cheru¬ 
bim,  237  ;  cherubim  in  Solomon’s 
temple,  240 ;  reference  to  the 
cherubim  in  the  first  and  tenth 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  241  ;  the 
firmament  above  the  heads  of  the 
cherubim,  242 ;  the  appearance 
of  fire,  243  ;  the  wheels,  243  ;  the 
eyes  and  spirit  in  the  cherubim, 
244  ;  the  shekinah,  or  visible  glory 
of  Jehovah,  245. 

Conder’s  Tent-Work  in  Palestine, 
noticed.  395. 

Cowles’s,  Dr.  Henry,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  noticed,  392. 

Crawford,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  225. 


Cremer’s  Biblical-Theological  Lex¬ 
icon  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
noticed,  393. 

D. 

Davies’,  Dr.  B.,  Hebrew  and  Chal¬ 
dee  Lexicon,  noticed,  773. 

Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  con¬ 
cerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ 
against  Faustus  Socinus  of  Sienna, 
written  by  Hugo  Grotius,  article, 
translated  by  Rev.  Frank  11.  Fos¬ 
ter,  1 05 ;  prefatory  note,  1 05  ;  the 
state  of  the  controversy  and  the 
true  doctrine  explained  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  lOG  ;  the  first 
efficient  cause  is  God,  107 ;  our 
sins  a  cause  which  moved  God, 
107  ;  the  impulsive  cause,  though 
of  Riany  kinds,  must  be  taken  as 
meritorious,  109;  antecedent  cause 
of  the  death  of  Christ  beyond  the 
will  of  God  can  be  found,  110; 
Christ  a  second  efficient  cause, 
112  ;  love  the  cause  which  moved 
Christ,  112;  his  death  considered 
as  having  two  qualities,  112;  the 
phrase  “  to  bear  sins,”  114;  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  determinate  in 
Isaiah,!  18;  the  phrases  “  he  was  op¬ 
pressed  ”  and  “  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,”  120 ; 
Paul’s  words  “  he  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin,”  121 ;  sin  does  not  mean 
man  regarded  as  a  sinner,  121; 
the  words  “  Christ  being  made  a 
curse  for  us,”  122;  death  always 
has  reference  to  punishment,  123 ; 
the  end  of  the  transaction  is 
twofold,  127  ;  objections  of  So¬ 
cinus,  131 ;  the  remission  of  sins 
not  to  be  referred  to  Christ’s 
resurrection,  but  to  his  death, 
135;  justification  designed  as  the 
result  of  the  resurrection,  136; 
the  death  of  Christ  to  be  separated 
both  from  the  resurrection  and 
from  the  production  of  faith,  137  ; 
God  in  the  atonement  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  ruler,  138;  God  not 
to  be  looked  at  as  a  judge  under 
the  law,  139  ;  punishment  npt  an 
act  properly  belonging  to  the  of¬ 
fended  party,  140;  whatever  is 
true  of  the  right  of  punishing  is 
true  of  the  right  of  forgiving,  141 ; 
the  offended  party  as  such  has  no 
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right  in  punishment,  142;  right 
is  twofold,  natural  or  positive, 
143  ;  that  which  is  due  for  crimes 
in  a  natural  sense  different  from 
punishment,  144  ;  the  right  of 
punishment  in  a  ruler  neither  the 
right  of  absolute  ownership  nor 
the  right  over  a  thing  loaned, 
146  ;  as  punishment  is  said  to  be 
due,  who  is  the  creditor?  147; 
the  order  of  things  and  the  public 
good  perform  the  office  of  creditor, 
148 ;  when  the  ruler  is  said  to 
remit  sins  no  property  or  debt  is 
implied,  148  ;  the  action  of  God 
in  the  atonement  a  relaxation  or 
dispensation  of  the  law,  151  ;  the 
law  not  executed,  152  ;  not  abro¬ 
gated  nor  interpreted  according  to 
equity,  152;  all  positive  laws  are 
absolutely  relaxable,  153;  is  there 
anything  in  the  penal  law  which 
repudiates  relaxation  ?  154  ;  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  not 
subject  to  relaxation,  and  so  not 
relaxable,  154 ;  the  penal  law 
of  God  dispensable,  155.  It  was 
not  unjust  that  Christ  should 
be  punished  for  our  sins,  271  ; 
to  punish  an  innocent  being  for  the 
sins  of  another  not  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  punishment,  272; 
the  texts  in  Ezekiel  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  apparently  adverse  to  this, 
not  so  in  reality,  272;  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  objected,  the  in¬ 
nocent  are  nowhere  found  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  guilty,  273  ;  in¬ 
justice  does  not  attach  to  a 
relation  such  as  punishing,  but 
to  an  act  such  as  the  matter  of 
punishment,  276  ;  the  appeal  of 
Socinus  to  the  opinions  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  276 ;  he  could  not  deny 
that  some  are  punished  for  the 
crimes  of  others,  277  ;  objected 
that  corporal  punishment  owed 
by  one  cannot  be  paid  by  another, 
279  ;  instances  in  which  one  man 
has  suffered  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  another,  283 ;  theise  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  God’s  punish¬ 
ing  Christ  in  our  stead,  284;  God 
led  to  spare  men  by  his  benevo¬ 
lence,  286;  reasons  why  God  could 
not  pass  over  sins  without  punish- 
VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  140. 


ment,  286 ;  God  chose  that  way 
of  treating  sinners  in  which  he 
would  manifest  more  of  his  attri¬ 
butes  at  once,  287;  God  in  the 
death  of  Christ  declared  his  love 
for  men,  289  ;  God  in  remitting 
our  sins  does  not  do  the  same  as 
men  who  <le[)art  from  their  laws, 
290  ;  God’s  intention  to  punish 
Christ,  292 ;  examples  of  forgive¬ 
ness  are  concerned  either  with 
temporary  punishment  or  eternal, 
293  ;  testimonies  which  pertain  to 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  new 
covenant,  295  ;  the  word  ••  to  re¬ 
mit,”  196  ;  remission  of  the  thing 
loaned  and  of  punishment,  297 ; 
meaning  of  acceptilation,  298  ; 
the  arguments  of  Socinus  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  liberation 
when  there  is  no  remission  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  299 ;  Socinus’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii. 
22,  300 ;  men  ought  not  to  be 
more  severe  towards  an  equal 
than  God  is  towards  us,  301  ; 
use  of  forgiveness  instead  of  re¬ 
mission,  302 ;  the  invitation  of 
God  and  Christ  is  freely  given, 
303  ;  the  argument  derived  from 
liberality  rests  on  a  fragile  founda¬ 
tion,  304  ;  God  not  sordid  in  de¬ 
voting  his  son  to  death,  306  ;  the 
efficacy  of  the  satisfaction  lies  also 
in  the  action  of  Christ,  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  and  reconciliation  made 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  306  ;  So¬ 
cinus  does  not  object  to  the  word 
“satisfaction,”  but  to  the  thing 
expressed  by  it,  308;  the  word 
“  reconciliation  ”  does  not  mean 
conversion,  312  ;  the  love  of  God 
not  to  be  inferred  from  our  being 
relieved  of  the  hate  of  Gofl,  313 ; 
twofold  reconciliation  mentioned 
in  2  Cor.  v.,  314  ;  God  not  to  be 
placated,  but  made  placable,  318 ; 
three  stages  of  the  divine  will 
to  be  noticed,  319  ;  the  word 
“  reconciliation  ”  docs  not  ex¬ 
clude  satisfaction,  319.  The 
redemption  made  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  401 ;  how  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  cause  of  redemption, 
401 ;  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  re¬ 
demption  of  our  sins,”  402 ;  of  the 
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phrase  “  our  redemption,”  403  ; 
redemption  may  not  be  accepted 
by  any  one,  405 ;  redemption  to 
be  understood  in  its  proper  sense, 
406 ;  reasons  why  the  words  “  re¬ 
demption  ”  and  “  ransom  ”  must 
denote  something  done  to  the 
liberator  rather  than  to  those  who 
are  liberated,  408 ;  reasons  given 
by  Socinus  why  death  is  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
demption,  409 ;  sinners  liberated 
by  the  punishment  of  Christ  paid 
for  our  sins,  411  ;  wrong  expla¬ 
nation  giv3n  by  Socinus  of  the 
word  “mediator,”  411;  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  Christ  died 
for  us,  413;  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
set  forth  as  an  example,  416  ; 
of  the  expiation  made  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  418  ;  comparison 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
law  with  that  of  Christ,  419 ; 
reasons  given  by  Socinus  why 
God  is  induced  by  victims  not  to 
punish  sin,  421  ;  God  can  be  in¬ 
duced  by  a  satisfaction  to  remit 
carnal  punishment,  422;  therefore 
Christ  IS  often  called  a  lamb,  423  ; 
no  means  provided  in  the  Jewish 
law  for  expiating  all  divine  wrath, 
429  ;  three  interpretations  of  So¬ 
cinus  of  expiatory  sacrifice  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ,  434  ;  the  need  of 
a  new  priest  forever  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,  436  ;  Socinus 
recognizes  no  satisfaction  in  the 
expiatory  sacrifices,  437 ;  denies 
that  expiation  was  made  before 
Christ  entered  heaven,  439;  Christ 
a  true  priest  and  a  true  victim 
when  he  died  on  the  cross,  440 ; 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  441. 

De  Mille’s  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  no¬ 
ticed,  590. 

Dorner,  Dr.,  articles  by,  28,  209. 

E. 

Early  New  England  Psalmo^,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Increase  N.  Tarbox, 
D.D.,  247  ;  Ainsworth’s  version  of 
the  Psalms  first  used  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  247 ;  Ainsworth’s  version  of 
the  first  Psalm,  249 ;  quotation 
from  John  Cotton  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Plymouth  Church  in  regard 


to  Psalmody,  249 ;  the  version  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  first  used 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  250; 
this  opinion  sometimes  disputed, 
251 ;  two  copies  of  this  version 
printed  in  1634  and  1636,  now  in 
existence,  252 ;  the  use  of  this  ver¬ 
sion  brought  about  by  Sternhold, 
252;  Sternhold’s  version  of  the 
first  Psalm,  253  ;  his  version  su¬ 
perior  to  the  one  in  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  254 ;  a  new  version  soon 
thought  desirable,  255 ;  this  ver¬ 
sion,  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  printed  in  1640,  255;  its 
version  of  the  first  Psalm,  255 ; 
the  people  not  satisfied  with  it, 
256  ;  another  and  later  version  of 
the  first  Psalm,  257 ;  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  prepared  by  Pres.  Dunster 
and  Lyon,  258 ;  its  version  of  the 
first  Psalm,  258  ;  this  version 
known  as  the  New  England  Psalm 
Book,  259  ;  what  was  going  on  in 
England  as  to  Psalm-books  at  this 
time,  259  ;  Rouse’s  version  of  the 
Psalms  recommended  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly,  259  ;  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Tate  and  Brady,  260 ;  the 
version  of  the  first  Psalm,  260; 
the  version  severely  criticlsed,261; 
Sternhold’s  version  of  Psalm  xviii, 
261  ;  Prince’s  edition  of  the  New 
England  Psalm  Book,  262;  his 
edition  an  improvement,  263  ;  his 
version  of  the  first  Psalm,  264 ; 
Watts’s  version  of  the  Psalms, 
264  ;  of  the  first  Psalm,  264  ;  Scot¬ 
tish  Psalmody,  265 ;  version  of  the 
first  Psalm  printed  in  1858,  266  ; 
introduction  of  Watts’s  Psalms 
into  this  country,  267  ;  the  sing¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  early  churches 
of  New  England,  268  ;  the  “  Joint 
Letter  ”  of  William  Hubbard  and 
John  Higginson,  269. 

“  Errors  ”  of  the  Scriptures,  article 
on,  by  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D., 
496  ;  the  right  way  of  treating  the 
subject,  496 ;  in  the  Scriptures, 
something  divine  and  something 
human,  496 ;  the  fact  that  re^u 
errors  are  found  in  the  Scriptures 
a  proof  that  there  is  in  them  a 
human  element,  497 ;  the  truth 
which  they  contain  a  proof  that 
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there  is  in  them  something  divine, 
498 ;  only  three  possible  theories 
in  regard  to  the  .Scriptures,  499; 
the  mutual  relations  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  and  human 
elements,  499  ;  the  manhood  and 
individuality  of  the  writer  not 
done  away  with  by  the  Spirit,  499; 
necessary  limitations  of  the  human 
element,  500  ;  meaning  of  error, 
500  ;  moral  contradictions,  the 
most  serious  errors,  501 ;  must  the 
Scriptures  be  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  the  writer  meant  to 
say  ?  502  ;  allusions  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  502 ;  to 
the  coney  as  an  unclean  bird, 
503  ;  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  504  ; 
general  order  of  creation  given 
altogether  accurately,  506  ;  errors 
in  regard  to  the  conception  of  God 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  508  ;  the 
representations  of  God  as  a  whole 
come  from  a  divine  source,  609  ; 
the  revelation  of  God,  necessarily 
partial,  510  ;  God  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  511  ;  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  two  different  accounts  of 
the  same  thing,  512;  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  Testament,  515 ;  alleged 
errors  of  reasoning,  518  ;  reason¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of 
Melchisedec  to  Aaron,  519  ;  al'e- 
gory  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  521 ; 
faulty  morally  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  522 ;  the 
extermination  of  heathen  nations 
and  the  law  of  revenge,  522 ; 
the  Israelites  all  along  represented 
as  the  especial  favorites  of  heaven, 
627 ;  why  men  were  kept  so  long 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  imperfect 
system,  530  ;  the  method  in  which 
the  Scriptures  themselves  deal 
with  errors  found  in  them,  532 ; 
inference  in  regard  to  the  theory 
of  inspiration,  and  in  regard  to 
exegesis,  533. 

Eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  article  on,  by  Edwin 
C.  Bissel,  320  ;  the  apocryphal 
books  deserving  of  attention,  320; 
solutions  of  problems  ot  eschatol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Apocrypha,  321 ;  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  hooka  of  the 


Apocrypha, 322 ;  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  respect 
to  questions  of  eschatology,  323 ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  covenant 
people  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  the 
individuals,  324  ;  the  germs  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  never 
wanting  in  Israel,  325  ;  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection  and  eternal 
life  a  general  one  among  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  326  ;  representation  of 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
Apocrypha,  327;  the  Book  of  Wis¬ 
dom  teaches  the  pre-existence  of 
the  soul,  335 ;  the  godless  only 
visited  with  the  punishment  of 
death,  336  ;  the  souls  of  the  right¬ 
eous  to  be  gathered  into  the 
“Temple  of  the  Lord,”  336;  the 
future  state  of  the  godly  further 
described,  338  ;  were  these  escha¬ 
tological  ideas  an  independent 
development  among  the  Israelites? 
339  ;  no  necessity  of  resorting  to 
a  theory  of  borrowing,  340. 

Essay  in  Systematic  Theology,  An, 
article  by  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  706. 

F. 

Firmament,  The,  article  on,  by  Chas. 
B.  Warring,  Ph.D.,  459 ;  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  459 ;  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  firmament, 
460;  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
firmness  and  solidity,  460;  such  a 
a  conception  carefully  guarded 
against,  461 ;  the  idea  of  firmness 
does  not  enter  into  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word,  462  ;  radical 
idea  of  the  word,  465 ;  revelations 
of  geology  on  the  subject,  466 ;  no 
expression  used  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles  to  denote  a  solid  crystal¬ 
line  arch,  467. 

Fiske’s  Darwinism  and  other  Essays, 
noticed,  784. 

Flint’s,  Prof.  Robert,  Anti-Theistic 
Theories,  noticed,  781. 

Foster,  Rev.  F.  H.,  articles  by,  105, 
271,401,  616. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  23,  496. 

Goodspeed,  Prof.  C.,  article  by,  593. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  translation  of  hb 
work  on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ, 
105,  271,  401,  616. 
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H. 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  articles  by,  842, 
471,  665. 

Haeckel’s,  Prof .E., Evolution  of  Man, 
noticed,  783;  Freedom  in  Science 
and  Tcachinji,  noticed,  784. 

Hagenbach’s  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland,  noticed, 
774. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by,  1. 

Hodge’s,  Dr.  Charles,  Discussions  in 
Church  Polity  and  Conference 
Papers,  noticed,  584,  587. 

K. 

Keim’s  Historical  Studies  of  Early 
Christianity,  noticed,  582. 

Lacroix,  Prof.  J.  P.,  article  by,  373. 

Ladd,  Rev.  G.  T.,  article  by,  706. 

Lange’s  Christian  Ethics,  article  on, 
373  ;  the  general  character  of  the 
work,  373;  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conscience,  373  ;  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  of  ethics, 
385 ;  sin  and  soteriology,  377 ;  the 
discussion  of  duty,  378;  the  law 
of  God,  378. 

Laurie,  Dr.  T.,  articles  by,  534,  647. 

Le  Conte’s  Elements  of  Geology, 
noticed,  201. 

Love,  Dr.  W.  DeL.,  article  by,  729. 

Luthardt’s  St.  John’s  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  207. 

Last  Days  of  Christ,  The,  Exeget- 
ical  Notes  on  the  Basis  of  Mark 
xiv.  17-xvi.  20,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  342 ; 
note  on  Mark  xiv.  17,  342;  day 
of  the  month  on  which  the  Pass- 
over  was  celebrated  and  Christ 
crucified,  842;  on  vs.  18  and  19, 
344  ;  vs.  20  and  21,  345 ;  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
vs.  22-25,  346  ;  prediction  by 
Christ  of  Peter’s  denial,  vs.  27-31, 
349 ;  the  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
vs.  32-42,  351 ;  his  betrayal  and 
capture,  vs  43-52 ;  Peter’s  smit¬ 
ing  the  servant  of  the  high-priest, 
358 ;  Jc*sus  arrayed  before  the  high 
priest  and  Peter’s  three  denials, 
861  ;  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  365. 
Christ  condemned  by  the  sanhe¬ 
drim  and  mocked  by  the  servants, 
471 ;  Christ  led  by  the  sanhedrim 
to  Pilate,  474;  Pilate  still  seeks 


to  release  Jesus,  478;  Pilate  de¬ 
livers  up  Jesus  to  death,  480; 
Jesus  led  forth  to  be  crucified 
after  Pilate’s  last  effort  for  his 
release,  481 ;  the  crucifixion,  484  ; 
Christ  mocked  on  tlie  cross,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  penitent  robber, 
485 ;  Jesus  expires  on  the  cross 
and  darkness  prevails,  487 ;  the 
rending  of  the  vail  and  the  lamen¬ 
tation  of  the  women  at  the  death 
of  Jesus,  489 ;  the  body  taken 
from  the  cross  and  laid  in  the 
sepulchre,  492;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  first  visit  to  the 
tomb,  666;  appearance  of  Christ 
to  Mary  Magdalene  and  to  the 
two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  669  ;  appearance  of 
Christ  to  the  apostles  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Thomas,  671;  appearance 
of  Christ  to  the  disciples  in  Gali¬ 
lee  and  his  sending  them  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  everywhere, 
672;  ascension  of  Christ  and  de¬ 
parture  of  the  apostles  to  their 
work,  673. 

M. 

McCurdy,  Rev.  J.  F.,  article  by,  674. 

Mohammedanism  as  a  Missionary 
Religion,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Aiken,  157 ;  allusion 
to  Max  Miller’s  lecture  on  mis¬ 
sions,  157 ;  meagre  results  of  our 
missionary  labors  among  Budd¬ 
hists  and  Mohammedans,  158; 
why  a  missionary  character  is  as-, 
cribed  to  Mohammedanism,  158; 
external  facts  connected  with  its 
history  and  present  condition,  158 ; 
extent  of  its  concpiests,  159;  vic¬ 
tory  of  Charles  Martel,  1 60 ;  the 
progress  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  168 ;  methods  of 
modern  Mohammedanism,  161  ; 
successes  of  Islam  limited  within 
definite  bounds  of  clime  and  race 
and  culture,  162  ;  it  has  sur¬ 
mounted  natural  disadvantages^ 
163  ;  the  system  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  is  singularly  composite,  165; 
its  connection  Avith  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  165  ;  four  periods  to 
be  recognized  in  its  history,  167 ; 
the  attractive  and  the  repulsive 
aspects  of  Mohammedanism,  168 ; 
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it  has  prevailed  by  fear,  169;  by 
the  concessions  which  it  makes  to 
human  nature,  170;  it  requires 
but  little  even  outward  change  in 
man,  171;  it  possesses  important 
elements  of  religious  truth,  172; 
the  unity  of  God,  172  ;  makes  the 
will  of  God  supreme,  173;  and 
makes  unconditional  faith  in  God 
man’s  duty,  173;  reasons  for  its 
tenacity  of  life  and  its  zeal,  174; 
political  character  of  the  faith, 
174;  three  sources  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  impulse  of  Mohammedanism, 
175;  these  may  exist  together  or 
separately,  176;  of  what  sort  is 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  177;  its  fundamental 
article  that  all  men  belong  to 
Islam,  177;  the  rewards  promised 
to  the  loyal  and  the  valiant,  178; 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  intense,  179;  seems  to 
be  inspired  by  reverence  for  God’s 
nature  and  authority,  179;  con¬ 
trast  between  Mohammedanism 
and  Christianity,  180;  Mohamme¬ 
danism  not  a  way  to  heaven,  180. 

Morley’s,  J.  B.,  Essays  Historical 
and  Theological,  noticed,  204 ; 
Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predes¬ 
tination,  noticed,  205. 

Muller’s,  Max,  Origin  and  Growth 
of  lleligion,  noticed,  394. 

Nagelsbach’s  The  Prophet  Isaiah, 
noticed,  208. 

Newcomb’s  Popular  Astronomy,  no¬ 
ticed,  398. 

Notes  on  Acts  xiv.  IG,  17,  xvii.  30, 
and  Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  article,  by 
Prof.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  G1 ;  pre¬ 
liminary  historical  statement,  61 ; 
past  apparent  winking  at  idolatry, 
62  ;  the  ground  of  men’s  guilti¬ 
ness  in  idolatry,  62  ;  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Paul’s  teaching,  63  ; 
Paul’s  address  on  Mars  Hill,  64  ; 
inscription  to  the  unknown  God, 
and  the  desire  for  a  higher  object 
of  worship  as  shown  in  it,  65 ;  were 
the  heathen  excusable  for  forget- 
ing  God  ?  66  ;  meaning  of  the 
words  “  winked  at,”  67 ;  meaning 
of  the  words  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  26, 
**  whom  God  has  set  forth,”  68 ; 


through  faith,  68;  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins,  69  ;  through  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  God,  70. 

Note  on  Galatians  iii.  16,  article  by 
Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D.,  23 ; 
variety  of  explanation  of  the 
argument  of  the  passage,  23  ;  the 
plural  of  triripfia  never  used,  23 ; 
tor  what  reason  employed  by  Paul 
in  this  passage,  24;  Christ  the 
proper  interpretation  of  “  the  seed 
of  Abraham,”  25;  summary  of  the 
argument,  27. 

Notes  on  Grotius’s  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  concerning  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  article,  by 
Rev.  Frank  II  Foster,  616 ;  origin 
of  the  treatise,  616;  statement  of 
the  theory  of  Socinus,  618;  the 
words  “  fienalty  ”  and  “  punish¬ 
ment ’’not  employed  by  Grotius 
in  their  strict  signification,  620; 
the  Socinian  conception  of  jus¬ 
tice,  626  ;  the  death  of  Christ  con¬ 
firms  the  promises  and  so  leads 
to  faith,  630 ;  Grotius’s  theory  of 
reconciliation,  632  ;  correctness  of 
the  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  punishment  and  penalty,  635 ; 
the  theory  of  Grotius  not  one  of 
acceptilation,  636;  the  reasona¬ 
bleness  of  Grotius’s  view  of 
Christ’s  sufferings,  638 ;  the  con¬ 
ception  of  justice  underlying  the 
governmental  theory,  640 ;  the 
relation  to  the  atonement  of  the 
divine-human  dignity  of  Christ, 
642;  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Grotian  and  church  theories  to 
each  other,  644  ;  distinctive  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Grotian  theory,  645. 

Organic  Forms,  article  on,  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Hill,  D.D.,  1 ;  the  being  of 
God  a  postulate  in  the  theology  of 
the  Scriptures,! ;  the  being  of  God 
not  a  thing  to  be  doubted,  2 ;  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  being  of  God  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  guard  against  unbelief, 
2 ;  the  question  of  the  attributes 
to  be  assigned  to  the  First  Cause, 
3 ;  certain  attributes  assigned  the 
First  Cause  by  all  men  of  good 
sense,  4  ;  natural  crystals  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  symmetry,  5 ;  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  created  with  reference 
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to  its  comprehension  of  these  di-  I 
vine  thoughts,  5 ;  man’s  own  exist-  | 
ence  to  him  the  first  of  certainties,  ■ 
5 ;  space,  time,  mind,  and  matter, 

6 ;  of  these  space  and  time  aA  real 
and  eternal,  C ;  mind  and  matter 
phenomenal  and  temporary,  6 ; 
God  seen  through  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  6 ;  tne  relation 
of  space  and  time  to  the  Creator 
not  discernible,  6 ;  impossible  to 
get  a  clear  imagination  of  what 
matter  and  motion  are,  7 ;  the 
atom,  8 ;  the  sensations  which  arise 
from  varied  motions  iu  the  atoms 
numerous  and  different,  8  ;  forms 
of  polyhedric  symmetry  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  actual  forms  of 
known  crystals,  8 ;  in  all  mechan¬ 
ical,  magnetic,  and  chemical  move¬ 
ment  a  constant  tendency  to  stable 
equilibrium  whose  final  result  will 
be  a  given  motion,  9 ;  division  in 
extreme  and  mean  ratio  exists  in 
nature,  9 ;  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  law  in  the  growth  of  plants, 
10;  the  law  may  be  supposed  to 
arise  out  of  some  geometric  or  alge¬ 
braic  necessity,  10;  or  from  what 
Darwin  calls  natural  selection,  11 ; 
the  third  explanation  defective  in 
that  it  does  not  tell  how  the  idea 
finds  its  embodiment,  1 2 ;  the  First 
Cause  cannot  have  ideas  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  13  ; 
God,  however,  may  have  ideas, 
though  different  from  ours,  13; 
the  conception  of  phyllotactic  or¬ 
ders  simple  when  compared  with 
other  mathematical  ideas  involved 
in  the  organic  world,  1 4  ;  the  math¬ 
ematical  analysis  of  crystalline 
forms  so  complete  that  results  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  aggregation  of  crys¬ 
tals  can  be  foretold,  15;  this 
rhythm  and  symmetry  may  have 
very  different  characters.  1 7;  these 
determined  and  differentiated  hy 
some  common  cause,  1 7 ;  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  independent  forms  which 
the  symmetry  of  organic  beings 
assumes,  18;  an  equation  which 
shall  combine  the  adult  forms  with 
the  embryonic  not  jiossible  to  be 
made,  1 9 ;  human  consciousness 
cannot  be  the  mechanical  result  of 


I  the  properties  of  a  fluid  portion  of 
I  matter,  20 ;  zoology'  in  every  part 
'  leads  to  the  induction  of  a  God,21. 

Oosterzee’s,Van,  Practical  Theology 
noticed,  591. 

P. 

Philippi’s,  Prof.,  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  noticed, 
772. 

Porter’s,  Pres.  Noah,  American  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  American  Public, 
noticed,  398. 

Premillennial  Essays  of  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Conference,  noticed,  775. 

Psalmody,  Early  New  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  247. 

Q. 

Quatrefages’,  The  Human  Species, 
noticed,  782. 

R. 

Relations  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
Languages,  article  on,  by  J.  F. 
McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  674;  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  re¬ 
spective  groups,  674;  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  Aryo-Semitic 
relations  and  the  Aryan  relations, 
675;  formation  of  a  comprehensive 
svstem  of  phonetic  laws  not  pos¬ 
sible,  676;  investigations  of  Ru¬ 
dolf  von  Raumer,  676;  work  of 
Frederick  Dehtzsch,  678  ;  his 
scheme  of  phqnetic  representation 
extremely  arbitrary  and  superfi¬ 
cial,  679;  his  treatment  of  the 
roots  to  be  compared,  680  ;  objec¬ 
tions  against  comparisons  of  Ary¬ 
an  and  Semitic  sounds  in  general, 
681 ;  opinion  of  Prof.  Whitney, 
682 ;  statement  of  Max  Muller, 
683 ;  a  triliteral  root  in  Hebrew 
cannot  be  related  to  a  triliteral 
word  in  Sanscrit,  684  ;  inferences 
from  Aryan  phonology  overdrawn, 
685 ;  principles  to  be  used  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  systems, 
686 ;  classification  of  the  Semitic 
sounds  —  the  guttural,  687;  the 
Aryan  sounds  in  particular,  690 ; 
way  of  accounting  tor  gamma 
and  its  representatives  in  other 
languages,  699 ;  classification  of 
the  sibilants  as  to  origin,  701 ;  the 
mutes  as  explosives,  702 ;  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  primary  vowels 
in  the  Semitic,  705. 
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Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.C.,  article  by,  61. 

Romans,  iii.  25,  26,  article  on,  61. 

Ryssel’s  Historico-Critical  Commen¬ 
tary,  noticed,  580. 

S.  _ 

Sabbath  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 
The,  article  on,  by  William  Dc- 
Ix>ss  Love,  D.D.,  729 ;  uncertainty 
in  respect  to  the  basis  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  730 ;  Sabbath  in  the  Old 
Dispensation,  731 ;  its  basis  the 
fact  that  God  rested,  731 ;  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  pair  and  their  immediate  de¬ 
scendants  732  ;  by  the  families  of 
Jacob  and  Laban,  733 ;  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  736  ; 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the 
Sabbath  was  not  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  737  ; 
the  Jewish  weekly  measurement 
of  time  the  same  as  the  reckonin;; 
of  time  amontr  other  nations,  740 ; 
the  command  to  observe  the  Sab¬ 
bath  not  abrogated  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  743;  public  worship  as  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  septenary  divi¬ 
sion  of  time  observed  in  early 
times,  743  ;  observed  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  744 ; 
the  fourth  commandment  a  proof 
that  God  made  the  seventh  day 
sacred,  747;  the  decalogue  con¬ 
firmed  without  repeal  by  Christ, 
748 ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
explained  and  enforced  by  Christ, 
750;  his  saying  that  it  was  made 
for  man,  750;  objection  by  R.  W. 
Dale  that  the  Sabbath  was  not 
made  for  roan  in  general,  but  for 
the  Jewish  man,  750 ;  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Christ  attended  a  feast 
on  the  Sabbath,  754 ;  that  the 
Jews  were  used  to  give  feasts  on 
the  Sabbath,  756. 

Samson  on  the  Atonement,  noticed, 
394. 

SchalPs  Dr.,  Through  Bible  Lands, 
noticed,  208. 

Seeley’s,  Prof.  J.  R.,  Life  and  Times 
of  Stein,  noticed,  778. 

Shedd’s,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  Literarj' 
Essays,  noticed,  206. 

Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  28. 

Simpson’s,  Dr.  ^I.,  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  noticed,  391. 


Systematic  Theology,  article  on,  706. 
T. 

Tarbox,  Dr.  I.  N.,  article  by,  247. 

Theolpgical  Education,  articles  on  : 
an  Appeal  for  Higher  Theologi¬ 
cal  Training,  182 ;  twofold  mission 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  182  ;  a 
strong  demand  on  the  church  to 
fulfil  its  mission  to  the  educated 
and  the  ignorant,  182;  the  ne¬ 
cessity  laid  upon  the  church  to 

.  evangelize  the  working  classes, 
182;  the  impression  that  high 
culture  is  not  demanded  in  evan¬ 
gelists  a  mistaken  and  a  false  one, 

183  ;  the  tendency  of  really  sound 
culture  to  make  men  exalt  what 
is  common  to  humanity,  183 ; 
evangelizing  not  by  any  means 
the  whole  of  the  pastor’s  work, 

184  ;  no  choice  thought  that  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  presented  to  'he 
working  classes,  184;  the  idea 
that  high  culture  unfits  for  work 
among  the  people  not  proved  by 
history,  185;  the  obligations  of 
the  church  toward  the  cultivated 
classes,  185;  the  ministry  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  cultivated  classes, 

185  ;  this  complaint  exaggerated, 

186  ;  an  abundance  of  gifted 
men  should  be  educated  by  the 
churches,  187;  the  church  should 
lead  and  control  the  thought  of 
this  thinking  age,  187 ;  the  appeal 
for  theological  training  based  upon 
the  nature  of  theology  itself,  188  ; 
this  appeal  likely  to  meet  with 
little  favor  amidst  the  push  of 
utilitarian  views,  188 ;  theology 
in  the  present  age  especially 
worthy  of  the  most  diligent  devo¬ 
tion,  189 ;  appeal  to  the  rich,  to 
young  men,  and  to  ministers  for 
higher  theological  training,  189. 
Arguments  for  an  Elect!  veSystem, 
367 ;  special  advantages  of  the 
elective  system  for  clergymen 
desirous  of  pursuing  particular 
studies,  368  ;  an  elective  system 
would  increase  the  enthusiasm  of 
of  students  and  professors,  369 ; 
it  would  allow  subjects  to  be 
taught  which  are  nut  now,  370; 
it  has  been  intro<luced  into  law- 
schools,  370;  objections  to  an 
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elective  system,  371;  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system .3  72.  A  Special 
Course  of  Theological  Study  for 
those  who  have  had  no  College 
Training, 560;  course  to  be  adopted 
with  young  men  who  have  had  no 
college  training,  560  ;  what  should 
be  done  with  such  students  in  a 
seminary  ?  562  ;  a  special  course 
for  such  students  shown  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  563  ;  no  fixed  educational 
standard  for  the  ministry,  565 ; 
the  power  aimed  at  by  high  cul¬ 
ture  not  always  gained,  565  ; 
much  may  be  learned  witliout  any 
study  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  668  ; 
a  special  course  shown  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  Christian,  569 ;  such  a 
measure  vindicated  by  history, 
570  ;  it  is  demanded  by  the  times, 
573  ;  change  in  the  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  ministers,  576  ;  such  a 
special  course  peculiarly  Con¬ 
gregational,  577.  Multiplication 
of  Tlieological  Seminaries,  762  ; 
the  wisdom  of  this  multiplication, 
762  ,  no  ararument  in  its  favor  to 
be  drawn  Ifom  the  multiplication 
of  colleges,  763  ;  the  argument 
from  necessity,  763  ;  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  small  colleges,  763  ; 
geographical  considerations,  764 ; 
over-multiplication  supplies  a  de¬ 
ficient  ministry,  765  ;  seminaries 
kept  poor,  767  ;  experience  of  the 
English  theological  colleges,  767  ; 
too  many  seminaries  will  prevent 
an  elective  course,  and  also  a 
special  course,  in  any,  769. 

U. 

Dnchangeableness  of  God,  The,  Dr. 
Dorner’s  Essay  on,  translated  by 
Dr.  D.  W.  Simon,  28 ;  plan  of  the 
Essay,  28  ;  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  God, 
29 ;  heathen  view  of  the  unchange¬ 
ableness  of  God,  29 ;  Jewish  view, 
30  ;  view  of  the  earl^  church,  31 ; 
Augustine’s  view  of  immutability, 
32  ;  the  view  of  Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita,  34 ;  of  Anselm,  35 ;  of 
Thomas  Aijuinas,  36 ;  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  view  of  immutability 
just  mentioned  by  various  divines, 
37  f  doctrine  of  the  divine  un¬ 


changeableness  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  40  ;  critical  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  traditional  doctrine, 
47 ;  the  eternal  identity  of  the 
divine  volition  and  knowledge  in 
relation  to  creation,  48  ;  man  as  a 
part  of  a  moral  Cosmos,  52  ;  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  pro«luctive 
and  the  passive  will  of  God,  54  ; 
many  current  views  of  the  divine 
omniscience  and  decrees  must  be 
modified,  55  ;  the  divine  omnis- 
cienc^,  55 ;  the  divine  counsels, 
55  ;  past,  present,  and  future,  56 ; 
God  does  not  remain  the  same  for 
past,  present,  and  future,  57  ;  the 
divine  omnipresence,  59 ;  the  di¬ 
vine  immensity,  59.  The  principle 
of  the  reconciliation  of  vitality  and 
immutability,  209 ;  introductory 
remarks,  209  ;  men  conceive  God 
only  in  their  own  likeness,  209  ; 
the  true  seat  of  the  divine  immu¬ 
tability,  211  ;  God  ethical  in  him¬ 
self,  212;  is  good  good  becauseGod 
wills  it?  212  ;  God  wills  the  good 
because  it  is  good,  213  ;  the  good 
has  no  original  primal  position  in 
God  himself,  213  ;  the  mode  of 
conceiving  God  as  ethical,  213; 
God  ethical  by  necessity  of  nature, 
215  ;  God  ethical  by  his  own  free 
choice,  216  ;  the  union  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  antitheses  of  freedom  and 
necessity,  217  ;  God,  from  an  ethi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  both  an  un¬ 
changeable  and  a  living  God,  218 ; 
the  divine  unchangeablcness  se¬ 
cured  by  the  ethical  conception 
of  God,  219;  the  ethical  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  leaves  room  for  vital¬ 
ity  and  movement,  220  ;  the  abso¬ 
lute  love  of  God  is  primardy  cen¬ 
tered  in  itself,  221  ;  the  ethical 
conception  of  God  secures  the 
divine  vitality,  222  ;  the  harmony 
of  this  view  of  the  divine  nature 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
223. 
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Warring,  Dr.  Charles  B.,  article 
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